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GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
334 Dearborn Street, tt lil. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
$1.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, 





exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50; 


cents a year extra for postage, Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, * deco6” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 196. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt fur money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and creaited, 





SO SOS SF ENF ERLE SENS SAS EOE SMSO 


fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 





4 times. “2 per < cent 100 lines... 5per cent 
13 . 500 “ ...10 ~ 
» ° 19) bas 1000 “* ...20 - 
S23. * cocoa ” 2000 * ...30 va 





‘These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful righta. 
. 3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
roney. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. KE. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis, 





t? If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of tbe American Bee Journal. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Too late to deliver them? Yes! But not too 
late to begin to get ready for next 
spring! | give personal attention to cor- 
respondence. My queens are guaranteed. 
Write at once to 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


2Atf YORKVILLE, UL. R.F.D. 3. 
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Mention Bee pra when writing. 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


VIEWS OF CHICAGO 
Big Buildings, Stores, Hotels, Parks, Stock 
Yards—any special view you wish. 5 views, 
10c; 13 for 25c, postpaid. 
OAK PARK NOVELTY Co. 
43 A2t OAK PARK, ILL. 











“It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 
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Special Bargains & 

in dovetailed HIVES. Plain and Beeway SECTIONS. Hoffman > 
BROOD-FRAIIES. Section-Holders, Separators, etc. ? 


We are enlarging our FACTORY and all of these goods havetobe & 
moved. If you want any thing in your apiary, you willdo well by 
writing us at once, and we will make you DELIVERED PRICES that [eZ 
will surprise you. Our stock is all new and up-to-date; we do not fe 
keep poor or 2d grade goods. Our sizes are standard. Quality and 
finish can not be beat by anyone. Wemakeanything usedinthe %& 
apiary, and can save you money and delay at anytime of the season. §& 
Give us atrial and be convinced. Weaim to please our customers 


and guarantee all our Goods to give entire satisfaction, or refund fa 
the money. “ZG 
’ ee, 

Minnésota Beé-Keepers Supply G0. & 
JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, “GD 

Nicollet Island, No. 33, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. aoe) 
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Mention Bee Journal when “=i, 


Dittmer’s Foundation 


is the best foundation for you to use, because it is tough, 
transparent, will not sag, and has the odor 
of pure beeswax. 


WORKING WAX FOR CASH A SPECIALTY 


This is the cheapest way for you to secure your foundation. 


—BEESWAX ALWAYS WANTED—— 


Our warehouse is well filled with all kinds of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
5 percent Discount during November. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wisconsin 


Ir You Want TO KEEP PosTED Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


UPON THE 
This is a very pretty thing 


GREATEST ; POLITICAL $ QUESTION for a bee-keeper or honey- 


seller to wear on his coat- 
OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


lapel. It often serves to in- 
The Defender 


troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
e. 
The picture shown here- 
the NATIONAL EXPONENT of the PROAIBITION 
MOVEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 











with is a reproduction of a motto queen-button 
that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to fasten it, aaa bd 
mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c. 
American Bee Jo urnal one year and 4 buttons 
for $1.10. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 





WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400 West 23rp Straet, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
35Atf Please mention the Eee Journal. 
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Wisconsin Basswood Sections 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. : N 

— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES —- 5 
We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 

THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


VAVTALTATATATAT AT AT AT AZ AT AZ AT AT AZ AT ATA AY 


Please Mention the American Bee Journal xez,yritine 
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‘If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder ” 


BEE- SUPPLIES 


Roots Goods at at Roots Prices 


Everything used by Bee- oe 
POUDER’S a, 
Low Freight Rates. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


| pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always being 
sure to attach your name to the package. My large illustrated catalog is free. I 
shall be glad to send it to you. 











Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 





D ; 2 > > il isa 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT of°6"Sercent on Supplies for next sea. 
4 son’s use. In November the discount will be 5 percent. Cash must accompany 
order. 


WALTER S. POUDER 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


We le Abe Se aba he Aa eae ah le be ele a ate a ae a aa a a a 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Best Wisconsin Sections, | 
per 1000—$4 00; N ».2—$3 40; 


Bargalms vecio-s 00: 8.2598; 


bard in October on Root’s and Danz. Hives, 


We SaLt ROOT’s GOODS In MICHIGAN 

Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives, 
Foundation, etc., as we can save ca time and 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cas 


and other Root’s Goods. M. 4H. HUNT & ‘SON 
4A H. 8. DUBY, ST. ANNE, ILL. Bevt Branca, Wayne Co., Mica 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. | Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Come or send and Save 25 to 50 Percent on slightly damaged goods. 


New Lewis Goods at 6 percent Discount 2yfh>% S\'Rene 


EXCEPT ON HONEY PACKAGES. 
Any 


bee-keeper living within a reasonable distance of Chicago can make money on any 
Supplies bh a may need now or later, by coming to Chicago and looking over the goods that we 
selected out after the fire. Better order quick, if you want any of the goods we are selling at 
25 to 50 percent reduction. 

(= Send for list of Slightly Damaged Goods to select trom at 
Reduced Prices. 

Golden Italian or Red Clover Queens by return mail. 
tested Queens, $1; Tested, $1.25; Select Tested, $2 25. 
Nuclei, for sale. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co, or txc.) 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 and 193 SuPeRiIOR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 


Untested, 75c; Select Un- 
Full Colonies in up-to-date hives, and 


Long, Good | Advertising 


| 27 years ago bee-keepers were sur- 
| prised by the first Patent 
Bee-Smoker. 


‘bingham’s Patented 
\moker 
Improvements 


Are dated 1878, 1882, 1892 and 1903. 
6 percent Discount for October 
orders. 


Any number, any size, copper or tin, 


delivered any time. 


T. F. BINGHAM 


Farwell, [lich. 


Vention Ree Journal wher 


writing. 


Big Profits in Capons 


Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
postpaid $2.50. 

Gape Worm E ganged 
Poultry Marker.. 

French Killing Knitesoe 
Capon Book Free. 















- G@, P. Pilling & Son, 


Pa 
writing. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stome. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely ey ~4 
sults. Comb foundation 

uickly at less than half the coat of 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1. 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
| 4S5atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
ta J.G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 


“ne prefers to pay $25.00 fora Rietseche Press 
rather than do without it.”— A. G. 


Mention See Journal when 





“ot baying 





Tennessee-Bred Queens 
All from Extra-Select Mothers 


3-band from Imported Dark Leather, Moore’s Long-Tongue, or my own. 
Laws, Doolittle’s or my own. Caucasians and Carniolans from direct Imported. 
AFTER APRIL 15TH. 


Goldens from 
































Italians Before July Ist | fitter July ist || GARNIOLANS || GAUGASIANS 
1 6 12 j}-1 | 6 | 12 1 6 12 we ee 
—- —__ |-——_ -—— - <6 Tal 
Untested ......) 3% 718 4.00 8 7.50||$ .60'$3.25/$ 6.001 |8 85/8 4.50/88 00 $ 95/8 500! 8.50 
Seton Untested| 1.00! 5.00| 9.00|| .75| 4.25) 8.00|| 1.10] 5.50) 9.50|| 1.20! 6.00| 10.00 
WEROR nw cccsce 1.50} 8.00) 15.00|| 1.25) 6. 50! 12.00) 1.60} 8.50) 15.50 || 1.70) 9.00 | 16.00 
ioleet Tested ..| 2.00} 1000; 18.00'' 1.50) 8.00) 15.00); 2.10) 10.50/18 501! 2.20) 11.00] 19.00 
Straight 5-band Golden Breeders....... $10.00 | 1-frame Nucleus (no queen) ............ $1.50 
Select Golden Breeders ................ 3.00 | 2-frame “ 2 00 
3-band no syeane, Fm PR 3.00 | 3-frame “ x Loe ee 2.50 
os  Gapmtatam cies ccccccctes 8.10 | 4-frame “ ss 3.00 
Se I | vale ib pec eucatensses 8.25 1 full colony without queen ‘in 8- frame 


Goveotailed hive... .... ccc ccc cccccccce 


Bees by the pound in light shipping-boxes, $1.00 per pound. 
Select the Queen wanted, and add the price to the above prices. 


Discounts on large orders. Contracts with dealers a specialty. No bee-disease has ever 


been in this section. 
JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


13Dif 











That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than prot Lyn other published, 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
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ONE WEEK MORE 








These two important offers are 
limited to Nov. (st. 


6 PERCENT DISCOUNT 


For orders accompanied with cash before Novy. Ist. This is large 
interest on your money. Better make out your order and send it to- 
day. Discounts grow less each month. 


5 percent for cash with order before Dec. Ist 


4 es Jan. Ist 
3 “ ” we ‘Feb. Ist 
2 “ ““é “ce “ Mar. lst 
1 es 6 - “ Apr. list 


The discount will not apply to tin and glass honey-packages, 
scales, glass, paint, bushel-boxes, hot-bed sash, labels, printing, comb- 
foundation machines, books, and other special or miscellaneous goods 
except where a few such items not exceeding 10 percent of the entire 
order, are included in a general order. The discount is intended to 
apply to hives, frames, sections, comb foundation, section-holders, 
separators, extractors, smokers, shipping-cases, zinc, and miscella- 
neous implements used in bee-keeping ordered early for use the fol- 
lowing season, and only when cash accompanies the order, or is paid 
before the dates named. 


CHAFF-HIVES 


For winter or summer, there is no better hive for your bees than 
our dovetailed chaff. It protects against extreme heat and against 
extreme cold. You can always successfully winter a colony out-of- 
doors in one. For comb-honey production, it is par excellence, as 
its warmth permits unchecked comb building. Ask for our catalog 
giving complete description and prices. 


SHIPPING-CASES 


Don’t pack your fancy honey in poor shipping-cases. Put it in 
our Non-Drip cases and see how much better prices you get. Cases 
made of selected basswood in all sizes. See Catalog. 





THIRD PHOTO CONTEST 


Our contest is open to all readers of the American Bee Journal. 
Look over your photos and see if you haven't one or more suitable to 
enter. If you havea good photo, you stand an excellent chance of 


winning a prize. 
PRIZES 

Class A—Photos of general interest, excluding swarms and 
apiaries. Prizes: First, $5; second, $3; third, $2; fourth, ABC, cloth. 

Class B— Photo of swarms. Prizes: First, $3; second, $2; 
third, A B C of Bee-Culture; fourth, GLEANINGS one year. 

Class C—Photo of apiary. Prizes: First, $3; second, $2; third, 
ABC of Bee-Culture. 


Special—Photos that do not win prizes but which we can use 
will be awarded a prize of $1 each. 


CONDITIONS 


Contest closes Nov. Ist. All photographs should be marked “‘ For 
Contest,” and have name and address attached. Prize-winning photos 
become our property. No photo returned unless stamps are sent. We 
prefer unmounted prints toned to a light-reddish color on solio paper. 





AIKIN HONEY-BAGS 


Granulated honey is proving a great attraction in the market. It’s 
easy to put up if packed in our Aikin Honey-Bag. It sellseasy. It 
puts your honey in reach of every one, as the cost includes no expen- 
sive glass packages, and the breakage sure to occur with their use. 


HONEY-JARS 


We carry a great variety of styles and sizes. Carefully packed 
so breakage is reduced toa minimum. Your grocer likes to handle a 
handsome package, as it sells faster. Try our Simplex Jar. Stocks 
at all branches and most agencies. Remember, we print honey-labels 
—50 varieties to select from. Write us. 








Address Nearest Agent Below: 











Alabama Pee pn x - wee ~~ ae Ohio 
* Wetumpka. .....-.--..--5.-++ e 5. Jenkins rene os cent ancasuaaay As of hraeeroegrad Columbus Grove ........ McAdams Seed Co 
Canete asia Oe Massachusetts Toledo......... Griggs Bros., 521 Monroe St. 
TOTONtO....-+ +seeeeerreres < ‘ Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street Zanesville ...... 2.0.6. ceeeeeeees E. W. Pierce 
Calitornia Lyonsville ........... ‘ ..W. W. Cary & Son Cincinnati . ais os > ° yo . C. H. W. Weber 
OP POSS... 20... cccees Madary Planing Mill Maine entral Avenue 
‘Lon kaaiian wsvceccceece California National Mechanic Falis.......... The A. I. Root Co. Oregon 
Honey Producers’ Association Maryland 4 
Colorado Baltimore........... Rawlins Implement Co. Portland ..............++ Portland Seed Co. 
vor The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Cc. Michigan P ¢mmsylvania 
Fruita, seas Fruita Fruit and Produce Ass’n Bell Branch ..........  . H. Hunt & Son Dn Bois «j Prothero & Arnold 
District of Columbia Fremont ...... a anh sais ta E Hilton Philadelphia............. The A. I. Root Co. 
Washington............-- The A. I. Root Co. Vinnesota 10 Vine Street 
Georgia St. Paul sae asec eae ae A. I, Root Co. Rg, EE IE E. E. Pressier 
Savannah...........--- --- owhian & Rush oa 8s reet. 633 Lycoming Street 
124 Liberty St. ssou YT 
exas 
Illinois High Hil) ..... Jno Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
Chicago ......-.-+0.+ 0-04 The A. I. Root Co, Springfield ............. Springfield Co. ere Texas Seed and Fioral Co. 
144 East Erie Street. i MER ox 00asdeas sie Blanke & Hauk oan Asteaio POY BR Udo Toe rweia 
Indiana ’ WATER 0 0000 ceccee ccconcccces . M. Edwards 
Indianapolis..........--++- Walter S. Pouder New Mexice Utah 
Wvameville ...a.ssccccecssseees Vickery Bros. Custhhad ... sic caccscsiaenen Edward Scoggin 
lowa New Work DaBGh <occcc ce cceped The Superior Honey Co. 
Des Moines ........----- J seph Nysewander DPERGRES 0.00 v0.08 0650 oven The A. I. Root Co. , 
aibtaaataat Kansas x New York City........... The A. I. Root Co. Virginia 
Agusta ...... cece cccceeeceeee Carl F. Buck 44 Vesey Sireet. IID «conse cccacerinsses W. E. Tribbett 


* These deaiers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 
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Honey-Prices Stiffening Up 


Naturally, after a season of short honey 
crop prices of honey would be expected to 
rise somewhat. Such is the case this fall. 
We understand that it is not at all difficult to 
sell honey of first-class flavor this year, espe- 
cially if it is comb honey. 


We have heard of some fine comb honey 
being sold at very low prices. This, it seems 
to us,can only be accounted for through 
ignorance on the part of the producer. Any 
one who readsthe bee-papers can easily see 
the upward tendency of prices as a result of 
a limited honey crop. 


Doubtless long before another year’s honey 
crop will be réady for delivery, the market 
will be entirely bare of honey. So those who 
are sure they can keep their finest comb 
honey so it will not granulate, will likely 
secure a higher price later vn. But ordi- 
narily it is financially more satisfactory to the 
producer to sell honey before Jan. 1. 


We hesitate to advise bee-keepers as to the 
best time to sell their honey. Our predeces- 
sor advised selling honey early one year, and 
acertain Vermont bee-keeper followed the 
advice. He told us some years afterward that 
thereby he lost $500, as later on honey ad- 
vanced in price. He foolishly blamed the 
American Bee Journal -for his loss, and since 
then has not been one of its subscribers. 


80 we do not advise producers when to sell 
honey—except it be whenever they can get a 
price satisfactory to them. 


<i 
eo 


Inform Yourself in Advance About 
Bees 





A subscriber writes about a certain trouble 
with his bees concerning which he has read 
nothing in the bee books or papers, and is 





quite anxious lest it be some very serious dis 
ease. It happens to be nothing worse than 
the trouble that comes from bees working on 
milkweed, which has been described in the 
bee-books and mentioned repeatedly in the 
papers. The probability is that he has seen 
it mentioned more than once, but not being 
specially interested, he has let it go witha 
passing glance. If he had given it reasonable 
attention it would have saved him needless 
worry. 

The same thing is no doubt true with many 
a bee-keeper. He uses his book or his bee- 
paper too much like a dictionary—merely 
giving attention to those things that happen 
directly to meet his case. The wise bee- 
keeper informs himself in general op all 
topics pertaining to bees, and when the occa- 
sion arises he is ready for it. Especially is 
this true with regard to foul brood. The 
average bee-keeper has no interest in the 
subject, because his bees are not suffering 
from the disease. But when something arises 
that he suspects may be foul brood, he is in a 
panic. If he had taken pains to read up he 
might have been saved anxiety by knowing 
that no disease was present. Or if present, he 
would have known fairly well just what to 
do. If you ave wise, you will inform yourself 
in general on all topics pertaining to bees and 
bee-keeping. No telling when the informa- 
tion may come in handy. 

—_ 


‘‘Better Than Honey for Less Money”’ 


In an issue of Printer’s Ink—a splendid ad- 
vertisers’ publication—appeared these words 
some time ago: 

“One of the most disastrous campaigns in 


the history of advertising, it is said, was that 
of Corn Products, with Karo Corn Syrup.”’ 


At least every bee-keeper will be glad to 


know that Karo Corn Syrup was a failure, as 
it deserved to be. That was the food fraud 
that was being worked off on the consuming 
public as ‘‘ The rival of the bee,’’ “‘ The great 
spread for daily bread,’ and ‘ Better than 
honey for less money’’—all of which state- 
ments were absolute falsehoods, whether they 
were perpetrated knowingly or not. 


In the American Bee Journal for Jan. 7, 
1904, we first paid our respects to “ Karo,”’ in 
this editorial 


“Tue RIVAL OF THE BEs.”’ 


This, in large type, is the heading of a full- 
page 3-column advertisement we saw in one 
of our exchanges recently. To make it more 
deceptive, at each end of the head-line is the 
picture of a straw-skep. The first column of 
the wonderful, rivalling stuff started off like 
this: 


** Words sweet as honey from his lips distill’d.”’ 
—Iniap oF Homer. 


Long has the honey of the bee reigned as sweet of 
sweets. Homer, Milton, Shakespeare, Tennyson 
and others of the poets made tribate to its sover- 
eignty, using its name as the superlative of sweet- 
ness. 

When these men wrote, and, until a recent day, 
the industrious bee tolled on without a rival. 

But 20th century skill and science came upon the 
field to wrest from the bee his laurels. Man went 
to Nature, even as the bee does. but with better 
equipment. Only the blossoms, with their mites of 
sweet, are open to the bee for his sources of supply. 
Man may go where the store is richer though more 
strongly guarded 

So he drew upon the King of Nature's cereals, 
corn, and made therefrom a syrup clear and golden 
as tne honey of the bee; richer in nutriment, 
sweeter in flavor, less in cost. 

And when this syrup is placed where the bee may 
have access to it, he forsakes the roses and the 
clover, mutely acknowledging his vanquishment, 
and making the triumph of man complete. 

This wonderful! syrup, extracted from the golden 
grains, Karo Corn Syrup, is meeting with a warm 
welcome from the housewives of America, won by 
its purity, flavor, nutriment, and low cost. 

It is being used in place of honey and other syrups 
on griddle cakes and as @ spread—because it is *' bet- 
ter than honey for less money.” It is being used 
instead of molasses in baking and candy making, 
because it is purer, more nutritious, and more 
digestible. 


How eloquently beautiful that is! Then 
think how goes ‘the bee for Ais sources of 
supply ’’—the blossoms. But when fe (the 
bee) finds Ais great “* rival,’’ ** he forsakes the 
roses,’’ etc. 

It is safe to say that the chap who wrote 
the nonsense quoted doesn’t know any more 
about the genuine honey produced by honey- 
bees than he does concerning the flowers 
from which it is gathered; and, also, he 
seems not to know that the Ae bees do not 
gather nectar at all, 

But just for our own satisfaction we asked 
Mrs. York to buy a 10-cent can of this great 
‘rival of the [he] bee,’ so that we might 
personally know about what is “‘ better than 
honey for less money.’? We pride ourselves 
on having a fair taster for sweet things. But 
the stuff we got (a mixture of corn-syrup and 
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cane-syrup) ‘‘better than honey for less 
money,’’ proved clearly to us that the one 
who wrote those rhythmical words must have 
had in mind a poor grade of honey-dew, or 
amber honey spoiled by overheating. It 
tasted more like New Orleans molasses. He 
certainly never tasted the fine white clover, 
alfalfa, basswood, sage, or other fine bee- 
honeys with which to compare his glucose 
product. 

To be sure, we got about a pint of the stuff 
for 10 cents. Yes, it’s cheap. Everybody 
knows that glucose is cheap. 

We doubt not some good peopte will be- 
lieve the catchy advertisement, and buy a 
sample of ** he-bee molasses,’’ thinking they 
are really getting something better than gen- 
uine honey-bee honey. After sampling it, 
we think they would agree with us, that if 
the fixed-up glucose is ‘‘ better than honey,”’ 
we surely wouldn’t want either the corn- 
syrup or genuine honey. 


But we doubt if many people can be fooled 
into investing very heavily in this ‘* he-bee 
molasses.’’ 


Well, it seems our prediction came true, 
that not ‘‘ many people can be fooled into in- 
vesting heavily in this ‘ he-bee molaases.’ *’ 

If we remember rightly, on the label of 
every can of Karo Corn Syrup was indicated 
the contents as 15 percent cane-syrup and 85 





The San Antonio Convention of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, as most of 
our readers know, is to be held Nov. 8, 9, and 
10. The Texas bee-keepers are making large 
plans for entertaining the visiting bee-keep- 
ers. One item is a Mexican banquet, and the 
following is the menu, taken from The Api- 
arist, a monthly bee-paper published at 
Waco, Tex.: 


‘* Tamales, Chile Concarne, Mendo Enchila- 
dos, Polo Canaros, Corbreto Langua Lam- 
priodo, Frejoles Tritos, Con Tartillas.”’ 


We believe the Northern bee-keepers were 
not to be informed of the special menu, 
but instead they were to be taken by sur- 
prise. After reading the above suspicious 
list of dainties, we think there will be enough 
surprise to last until the close of the conven- 
tion, even if some of it begins thus early. It 
certainly will be a kindness toall who ex- 
pect to go from the North to be forewarned, 
for if the proposed menu is as deadly as is in- 
dieated by the unpronounceable names of the 
various dishes, it might lead one to be sus- 
picious; and then, indeed, we should all go 
prepared for the worst. We can not imagine 
what Northern bee-keepers have done to 
merit such a ‘treat’? as proposed by the 
Texas brethren. It may be, however, that no 
one will be compelled to consume everything 
on the menu. At any rate,if our Texas 
friends can flourish on such bomb-like things 
all the year around, those of us who will be 
there for only afew days ought to be able to 
stand it fairly well, or at least escape with our 


percent glucose, And that was to be consid- 
ered “better than honey!”’ Well, the good 
people of this country knew better just as 
soon as they got a taste of the villainous 
stuff. One taste—less than a half teaspoon- 
ful—was enough for us. 


It doesn’t pay to misrepresent in advertis- 
ing any more than in anything else. Neither 
does it pay to force an untrue comparison, 
especially wren it comes to honey, for what 
could be ‘‘ better than honey for less money ?”’ 
Surely, not a mixture of almost nine tenths 
glucose. And the great public—the people 
who eat—soon discovered the misrepresenta- 
tion, and simply would not be imposed upon. 
It was a deliberate attempt to displace honey 
as a table article, but the scheme didn’t work. 
The fact is, there is no substitute for honey; 
and if bee-keepers could spend as much 
money to advertise honey as was spent on 
trying to popularize the miserably tasting 
**Karo-Korn Konkoktion,’’ we believe it 
would create such a demand for honey as 
would take every pound, every year, and at a 
greatly increased price over present market 
quotations. 


lives and whatever aches may result from in- 
dulging in a Mexican menu. 


At this time, the special car of bee-keepers 
to start from Chicago at 10:37 a.m., Nov. 6, 
seems to be well assured. We hope, however, 
that there will be others who will want to 
join the company, and will also let us know 
as soon as possible. We now have a diagram 
of the tourist sleeping-car in our office, and 
are making reservations for berths. The 
car will hold about 50 persons in all, and we 
hope that all the berths will be taken. The 


route is over the Frisco System, which is one 
of the best from Chicago to Texas. It will 
be a 2 days’ trip, and should be thoroughly 
enjoyed by all who will be fortunate enough 
to join the special-car company of bee- 
keepers. 


—_ - ———_. 


The Bee-Inspectors’ Meeting two be 
held in San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 12, promises 
to be a good one. The following provisional 
program has been arranged: 


Demonstration of Bacteria of Bee-Diseases— 
Dr. G. F White, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

History of Bee-Disease Inspection in Wis- 
consin—N. E. France, Inspector of Apiaries 
for Wisconsin. 

General discussion of existing bee-disease 
laws. An examination of laws now in force, 
and suggestions for most effective legislation. 

The Introduction of European Foul Brood 
into Michigan—W. Z. Hutchinson, Inspector 
of Apiaries for Michigan. 

The Inspection of European Foul Brood in 
New York—Charies Stewart, Inspector of 3d 
District of New York. 

Foul Brood on the Pacific Coast—F. A. 
Parker, former Inspector of Santa Barbara 
County. 

The Present Status of the Investigation of 
Bee-Diseases — Dr. E. F. Phillips, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Reports of Inspectors from the various 
States and Counties on the progress of in- 
spection. 

This program is subject to euch changes as 
may be necessary, but it will indicate the 
character of the meeting. All persons inter- 
ested in bee disease inspection are urged to 
attend. A number of persons prominent in 
this work have agreed to be present. 

E. F. PHILLIPS, 
Acting in Charge of Apiculture. 
Washington, D. C. 


— o—————— 


“The Brood Diseases of Bees,’’ be- 
ing Circular No. 79 of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, Washington, D. C., is on our desk. 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, Apicultural Expert, is its 
author. It treats of American and European 
foul brood principally, giving methods of 
successful treatment for both summer and 
fall. Acopy of it may be had free by ad- 
dressing the author. It is a very condensed 
statement of the subject, and will be found of 
exceeding interest to bee-keepers. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will bold its 37th annual convention in San 
Antonio, Tex., Nov. 8,9,and 10 Will you 
be there? 





J.E. Johnson.—The engraving of Mr. 
Johnson, on the first page, was from a photo- 
graph taken about 18 years ago. It was made 
in a hurry for the last Illinois State Report, 
which was published in pamphlet form. 
There is no photograph gallery where Mr. 
Johnson lives, and there was not time enough 
to go away and have a new photograph 
taken. Mr. Johnson thinks the photograph 
flatters him very much, butas we have had 
the pleasure of meeting him within the past 
year, we can testify to the fact that while 


quite a few years have passed since the origi- 
nal photograph was taken, yet the subject has 
been very well preserved—probably in some 
honey—which would account for his keeping 
so young and fresh looking. (Please do not 
think that Mr. Johnson is at all *‘ fresh” in 
the slang use of that word, for he is not.) 


Mr, Johnson found his first swarm of bees 
in a hollow tree. His father and the hired 
man cut the tree, hived the bees in a box, 


(Continued on page 902.) 
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The Cheshire Theory of Foul 
Brood 


BY J. A. GREEN 


Fora number of years bee-keepers 
have accepted the theory of Cheshire 
as to the cause of foul brood, and have 
assumed that there was only one form 
of foul brood, alike in all countries 
where bees were kept. There were 
some inconsistencies. Cheshire’s the- 
ory, or, perhaps, I should rather say 
the conclusions he drew therefrom, did 
not always fit thefacts. Several, I be- 
lieve, have called attention to this. I, 
myself, in an article published about 
15 years ago, expressed my doubts that 
the true cause of foul brood had been 
discovered. But in the main there 
was no opposition to the acceptance of 
the Cheshire theory. The disease was 
evidently of bacterial origin, and 
Bacillus alvei was as convenient a one 
to lay it to as any other bacterium. 
Very few had the facilities to make 
microsccpical investigations on their 
own account, so, for lack of anything 
better, Cheshire’s theory as to the 
cause of the disease had full credence, 
though practical men, in this country 
at least, had been compelled to discard 
his conclusions in regard to the trans- 
mission of the disease, its character 
and its cure. 


Let us review briefly some of these. 
First, that foul brood is not simply a 
disease of the brood, but a chronic dis- 
ease of the blood, affecting queens, 
workers and drones. He found Zacil- 
dus alvei in the ovaries of the queen as 
well as in eggs not yet laid. If a queen 
were infected to this extent, it would 
hardly seem that she could ever again 
lay healthy eggs. Yet the queen may 
be removed from an infected colony, 
placed in a healthy colony, and the 
brood that hatches from the eggs she 
lays therein will be healthy. I have 
done this a number of times myself, as 
have many other bee-keepers—prob- 
ably hundreds of times in all—and if 
any one has ever brought forward any 
proof that the disease was ever trans- 
mitted thereby, it has escaped my no- 
tice. Moreover, by the McEvoy method 
of cure, which has been successful in 
thousands of cases, the queen of the 
diseased colony is, only 3 or 4 days 
later, laying eggs in a colony that is 
thereafter healthy, all trace of the 
**chronic blood disease” having van- 
ished in the meantime. 


If the mature workers of an infected 
colony are diseased, it is certainly very 
remarkable that all of the many thou- 
sands comprising a colony are cured, 
or, at least, made incapable of trans- 
mitting the disease by the simple pro- 


cess of building a few square inches of 
comb. 

It is well known that drones are 
‘*free commoners,”’ going freely from 
one hive to another. If it were true 
that they were diseased in themselves, 
would not this frequent interchange of 
visits result in spreading the disease 
toa far greater extent than is known 
to be the case? No proof has ever 
been brought forward that the disease 
has ever been transmitted from drone 
to queen by the act of mating, as 
claimed by Cheshire, and all experience 
is distinctly against the supposition 
that such is ever the case. 


Perhaps the strongest proof that the 
workers are not diseased, or are in- 
capable in themselves of transmitting 
the disease, is furnished by the Bald- 
ridge method of cure, which was de- 
scribed on page 469 of the American 
Bee Journal for 1905. The principle 
involved in this plan, which is one of 
the most practical and valuable meth- 
ods of cure, is that foul brood is con- 
veyed only by means of the honey, and 
that an undisturbed bee leaving its 
hive does not carry any honey with it, 
and may therefore enter any hive with- 
out any danger of transmitting the 
disease. The bees leave the infected 
hive through a bee-escape, and, being 
unable to return, go into a hive along- 
side. Bees are thus leaving a diseased 
colony and entering a healthy colony 
to become members thereof, daily, for 
a period of several weeks. Is it con- 
ceivable that they could do this with- 
out infecting the colony they enter, if 
they were themselves diseased? Yet I 
can testify, as can many others, that 
this isa practical method of cure. I 
have tried it in a number of cases 
without a single failure. 

The same principle is involved in 
the plan of R.C. Aikin, whereby the 
diseased colony is moved several times, 
at each move losing its flying bees, 
which enter the hives nearest its old 
stand. Care being taken not to dis- 
turb the bees at thetime of moving 
them, which is best done in the even- 
ing, the returning bees will enter 
healthy colonies without conveying 
the disease. These facts show that the 
contagion is not conveyed by the bees, 
queen or drones. 

When curing bees by the McEvoy 
plan, shaking them from their old 
combs and compelling them to build 
anew set, the old hive may be used, 
disinfection being entirely unneces- 
sary. I have Mr. McEvoy as authority 
for this, and numerous trials in my 
own practise have shown that he is 
correct. 

Finally, it is claimed by some that 
there is no danger of the operator car- 
rying the disease from one hive to 





another,if he is careful not to carry 
any honey on his handsor tools. At 


any rate, his disinfectants are not 
necessary. I personally know of large 
apiaries where many cases of foul 


brood have been successfully handled, 
the only precaution against conveying 
the disease being to wash the hands 
and tools with soap and water after 
handling a diseased colony. 

If you will consider the foregoing 
facts, which may be supported by any 
necessary amountof evidence, you will 
see that the only remaining sources of 
contagion are the diseased brood itself, 
or the honey infected therefrom. Al- 
though Cheshire concluded, because he 
could not find Bacillus alvei in honey, 
that the disease could not be conveyed 
thereby, and even went so far as to de- 
clare that bacilli could not multiply 
in honey, all practical experience with 
the disease as we know it in this coun- 
try, shows that ordinarily honey is the 
sole medium of contagion. All suc- 
cessful methods of cure are based on 
this theory, and the various methods 
of cure by medication, which have 
been imported from Europe from time 
to time, have proven utterly useless, 
or, at the best, only palliatives of the 
disease they can not cure. 

We have come to the point where a 
re-organization and readjustment of 
our ideas in regard to foul brood seem 
inevitable. There has been for a long 
time acurious difference between the 
experiences of bee-keepers in this 
country and those of Europe. This 
led to the belief in the minds of many 
here that foul brood in Europe was of 
a milder form than what we had here. 
Some explained this by saying that 
bees there had been subject to foul 
brood for so much longer a time that 
they had become more immune to it. 
Just how time can operate to render 
anything immune to a disease that 
once well-established is invariably 
fatal unless cured by man, does not 
appear to me. No evidence has ever 
been presented to show that a colony 
that has been cured of foul brood is 
any less likely tocontract it again. 


Then came the investigations of the 
bacteriologists of our Department of 
Agriculture, in which they were un- 
able to find Aacillus alvei in any sam- 
ple of foul brood as we know it in this 
country, while every sample of what 
we know as black brood contained 
Bacillus alvei. This would indicate 
strongly that what has been known as 
foul brood in Europe is identical with 
what we know as black brood here. At 
least it would go to show that it was 
black brood, and not foul brood, that 
Cheshire experimented with. 

Evidence going to show that black 
brood exists in Europe is given by the 
fact that the treatment found by Alex- 
ander, of New York, effectivein cur- 
ing black brood has been recommended 
by Simmins, of England, for curing 
foul brood, but which I think no one 
who has ever had ce with the 
genuine foul brood of this country 
would consider in the least likely to be 
effective against that disease. 

Of course, same Se See ee 
much of the ropean experience 
been with something other than what 
we know as foul brood, it does not 
necessarily follow that the genuine 
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article does not exist there. It is quite 
probable that there are two brood dis- 
eases there, the same as here. It is 
difficult to get around the evidence 
brought forward by C. P. Dadant, on 
page 719, that the real foul brood ex- 
ists there. It may be that they have 
simply never been differentiated, and 
that Cheshire’s error has prevented an 
earlier recognition of the facts. 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
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Swarming—Queen-Cells and 
Superseding Queens 


BY EDWIN BEVINS 


Dr. MILLER :—I have just been read- 
ing your ‘“‘Forty Years Among the 
Bees,’” and am impressed with the 
thought that you must have found some 
things in the pursuit of bee-keeping in 
its early stages that you would not sell 
for cash if you could, or else you would 
have sold out at a moderate price. 


Iobserve also your complaint that 
you are not an expert at hiving swarms. 
It is probable that I do not like swarm- 
ing much better than you do, but I 
would rather have some prime swarms 
than todo the work necessary to pre- 
vent swarming altogether. Without 
pretending to be an expert on hiving 
swarms,I will try to give you some 
idea of the way I do things in swarm- 
ing time. The wings of my queens 
are not clipped, nor would I have them 
so long as I have but one apiary and 
am able to give that my undivided at- 
tention. With me the risk of losing 
valuable queens is very small. It is 
so seldom that a swarm goes off with- 
out first clustering, that when I seea 
swarm issuing from a hive I do not so 
much as watch to see where it will 
cluster, knowing that it will be found 
somewhere near by. 


My yard is surrounded on all sides 
by low-growing trees—apple, peach, 
pear, and plum—and has some grape- 
vines in it. Many swarms cluster so 
low on these trees and vines that all I 
have to dois to set a prepared hive on 
the ground, and knock the cluster 
down in front of it. When bees clus- 
ter a little too high for such treatment, 
I tumble a big box under the branch 
of the tree and set the hive on the box. 
Swarms that cluster higher, if on a 
branch that can easily be cut off, are 
taken down and carried to the hive. 
Occasionally I find it necessary to run 
a wagon underan apple tree and set 
the hive in that. I have found the 
Manum swarm-catcher very useful to 
me at times. 


On the west side of my yard, ata 
distance of 40 or 50 feet, is a rather 
tall oak-tree. Some swarms issuing 
from hives nearest this tree will clus- 
ter so high that I have touse a Manum 
catcher to get them down. Tie the 
legs of the catcher to the pole, and 
have an able-bodied man to handle the 
pole. Havea hive standing near on 
the ground. Have the man with the 
catcher shove the basket close up un- 
der the cluster. Another man hits the 
limb a smart rap and drops the cluster 
into the basket. The man handling the 
pole lowers the basket and lays it in 
front of the hive, then, dropping the 


pole, he shakes the bees on the alight- 
ing-board. No need to delay opera- 
tions trying to swing the cover shut. 
Some bees will go back to the limb. 
Then repeat. The few bees that will 
go back to the limb after this will, in 
a little while, go down to the hive. 


In the Appendix to “‘ Forty Years 
Among the Bees,” you give a plan for 
starting queen-cells which you seem to 
think is an improvement over the plan 
given on page 238. Iam not sure that 
the plan would suit me any better, in- 
asmuch as one must wait till some 
colony is found tobe starting queen- 
cells, andI am not sure that I should 
always want to wait for this, and, be- 
sides, I have no love for the work of 
hunting up the colonies that are mak- 
ing preparations to swarm. This is 
done mostly at a time when the bees 
are busy storing, and I dislike to in- 
terrupt them unless there is a strong 
necessity. But allow me to say here, 
that the plans given in your book for 
rearing queens on a small scale are 
just what I have been looking for for 
along time. They seem, at least, to 
be what most bee-keepers need, to en- 
able them to supply their own apiaries 
with good queens at little expense. 


Is it a fact that yourself, Dadant, 
Doolittle, and Hutchinson never do 
any requeening, but leave the matter 
of superseding queens entirely to the 
bees? This is the inference that I 
draw from what is said by Miss Wil- 
son, on page 784. In this matter of 
requeening there seem to be two ex- 
tremes. One extreme is to supersede 
all queens every year; the other is to 
leave the superseding of queens en- 
tirely to the bees. I would avoid both 
extremes. The first involves the de- 
struction of many valuable queens. 
The second is almost sure to be at- 
tended with the loss of a good deal 
of honey the following season, because 
many colonies have failed to requeen, 
and the old queens have died or become 
worthless as layers. 


**Use judgment in the matter of 
superseding, but be sure every spring 
to have a good many colonies in the 
yard with queens of the previous sea- 
son’s rearing,’’ is my motto at the 
present time. 

Leon, Iowa. 


Mr. Brvins :—Thanks for particu- 
lars asto your management of swarms. 
They may be of service to others, if 
nottome. Unless it may have been 
the first 1 or 2 swarms I had, I think I 
never had a swarm issue by deliberate 
intention on my part. The season of 
1906 stands out clearly as the one that 
has given me less trouble on the 
swarming question than any other 
year of my experience. In only one 
case was anything done toward pre- 
vention of swarming ; queen-cells were 
destroyed in one colony—in that col- 
ony none was started again—and if 
any colony swarmed throughout the 
whole season I never knew it, except 
one colony. Sept. 18, in the afternoon, 
I hada telephone message that at the 
Wilson apiary little Katharine had 
seen a small swarm hanging on the 
apple-tree. I hardly thought it was 
worth while to bother with it, but as I 
thought I might want the queen, we 
went over the next morning and found 


it hanging low, within easy reach. We 
filled a hive with combs, mostly solid 
with sealed honey, cut off the little 
limb and laid the cluster in front of 
the hive, and the bees did the rest. It 
was a fair swarm of yellow bees with 
a virgin queen. So you see the sea- 
son’s work, so far as concerns swarm- 
ing, amounts to cutting out cells once 
in one colony, and hiving one swarm. 
And possibly that swarm came from 
elsewhere. 


Some one may want to congratulate 
me on having non-swarming bees. It 
wasn’t that; for while I have gained 
something in that direction, the prin- 
cipal reason that there was no attempt 
at swarming was because there was 
such a dearth of pasturage (although 
clover bloomed bounteously) that the 
bees had sense enough to know that 
they couldn’t afford toswarm. In my 
45 years of bee-keeping in no other 
year did I meddle so little with the 
bees as in the season of 1906. 


So you think the fussy plan on page 
238, of ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,”’ 
is better than the one on page 333. Not 
forme. But it may be for you. Be- 
cause the work of hunting up colonies 
making preparations for swarming for 
which you have no love, is work that I 
would do anyhow. For you give bees 
full consent to swarm; I don’t, and 
that makes a difference. 


Yes, you are right in understanding 
that I have the company of Messrs. 
Doolittle, Hutchinson, and Dadant in 
leaving the matter of requeening 
chiefly in the hands of the bees, only 
Mr. Doolittle has a little different prac- 
tise in his latest plan with his out- 
apiaries. You don’t approve of leav- 
ing superseding to the bees because 
the plan ‘‘ is almost sure to be attended 
with the loss of a good dealof honey 
the following season, because many 
colonies have failed to requeen, and 
the old queens have died or become 
worthless as layers.’’ I have very 
little of that sort of experience. I won- 
der if it may not be that local condi- 
tions, or possibly the strain of bees, 
may makea difference. There ought 
not to be much chance for queenless- 
ness from superseding, for if I am not 
mistaken, at least in my locality, the 
superseding is generally done toward 
the close of harvest, the old queen con- 
tinuing to lay until the young one is 
fertilized, and if the young one is lost 
on her wedding-flight there is plenty 
of time to rearanother. Atany rate, 
it is a rare thing for me to find in the 
spring a queen so old that she is not 
able to bring the colony up to full 
strength in time for the harvest. Of 
course it is right to use judgment, and 
if any qneen seems to fall short, off 
comes her head at first opportunity to 
replace her. C. C. MILLER. 

arengo, III. 
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The Ohio Farmer, one of the leading 
weekly farm papers of this country, we 
offer in connection with the American Bee 
Journal, both for one year, for $1.35. A sam- 
plecopy of the Ohio Farmer may be had by 
sending the request to Cleveland, Ohio. All 
orders for subscriptions on this combination 
rate of $1.35 for the two should be mailed to 
the office of the American Bee Journal. 
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Bee-Space at Top Instead of 
Bottom of Hives and 
Supers 





Yesterday I assisted a friend in re- 
moving some of the extracting supers 
and in examining about 90 hives of 
bees. And during all the work I was 
more and more impressed with the dis- 
advantages and undesirable features 
of a hive with the bee-space at the top 
of the hive instead of the bottom. On 
removing and replacing the quilt or 
cloth it was distressing to experience 
how impossible it is to place it smooth 
and flat on the hive; they were wrin- 
kled and rough. Large quantities of 
propolis were built up from the top- 
bars to theever-retreating cloth. I be- 
lieve this extra and unsatisfactory 
work injures the bees—they are busy 
when they should be quiet. It is a 
difficult job to clean the top off when 
the frames are below the top of the 
hive. 

Another thing: It is more difficult 
to remove and replace frames from 
such hives or supers, owing to the 
depth of the rabbet and the propolis 
on the ends of the top-bars. 

Again: Invariably when a hive or 
super was placed upon a board or floor, 
some projections built on the under- 
side of the frames would punch the 
frames up and give trouble. 

Once more: A hive with the bee- 
space at the bottom gives a % space 
underthe frames; which may or may 
not be of any particular advantage, but 
I rather like it. To help the bees 
reach the combs, I nail a few triangu- 
lar-shaped strips on the floor from 
front to rear, about 4 inches from the 
entrance, and about the same distance 
from the rear end of the floor. 

Owing to the propolis over the sec- 
tions, and on the sides and ends wf the 
super, and the greater distance through 
which the sections have to be moved 
when the bee-space is at the top, a 
super with a bee-space at the bottom 
can be emptied much more easily and 
quickly than those with bee-space at 
the top. ; 

Another point: ‘With the tops of 
the frames even with the top of the 
hive, the super prevents them from 
swinging when being moved. 

All the above points are elements of 
great importance to thecalling. I have 
tested both ways and know the differ- 
ence. 

In removing supers—especially comb 
honey supers—after a good flow, when 
the bees have been over-crowded, some 
wax may be found between the top- 


bars and the supers; but when the 
tops of the hives and top-bars are even, 
it is an easy and quick job to remove 
them with a suitable hoe. Then it is 
a joy to spread the cloth or quilt flat, 
smooth and even overall the top. Then 
what comes next holds the cloth or 
quilt closely against all parts of the 
tops of the frames, and the bees are 
soon satisfied, and rest. 
S. T. PErrir. 
Aylmer, Ont., Sept. 2. 
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Drone-Comb in Extracting 
Supers 








That drone-combs in supers are not alto- 
gether an unmixed evil has been brought 
forcibly to the notice of the writer this pres- 
ent season. While hundreds of beautiful 
combs of worker size have been plugged with 
clover pollen, it is quite pleasant to come 
across drone-combs, which are, of course, in- 
variably free from pollen. No brood was 
hoisted in my supers this year, yet the pollen 
nuisance is the worst I ever experienced, and 
it is quite a problem how to treat the large 
number of wired combs, which are compara- 
tively useless in their present condition. 


Only two practical plans are suggested to me, 
viz.: scraping them to the septum and cut- 
ting out entire chunks filled with pollen. 
Quite likely the latter course will be followed, 
as itis less work and more wax is obtained, to 
say nothing of the fact (objectionable or 


otherwise’ that the comb will be repaired 
with drone-size cells, and not be filled with pol- 
len again.—J. L. Byer, in Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal, 


This is a strong point in favor of 
some drone-comb in extracting supers. 
But localities vary so it will not ap- 
peal to all, because in many localities 
there is no pollen to spare. I have ex- 
perimented a great deal with getting 
rid of pollen, and concluded that the 
simplest plan is tocut it all out, and 
let the bees take a fresh start, either 
on a new sheet of foundation or in 
filling in the hole with drone-comb. 





Raspberry Honey in York 
County 





J. L. Byer reports, in the Canadian 
Bee Journal, extracting 1700 pounds of 
raspberry honey from one of his yards, 
and says that although amdéer in color 
the flavor is beautiful. 

This reminds me of alittle joke we 
had at the Michigan State Convention 
last winter, when Mr. E. D. Townsend 
was showing a sample of extracted 
honey to some of the members. All 
who did not know—and some of them 
acknowledged experts—pronounced it 
good white clover honey, until Mr. 
Townsend informed us it was rasp- 
berry honey. 

Of course, the season has much to 
do with thecolor of honey. Personally, 
I did not extract one pound of white 
honey this year. At twoof my yards, 
where I expected some, it turned out 
to be all dark amber. 





Conducted by Lovis H. ScHo.L., New Braunsfels, Tex. 











Do Bees Tear Down Queen-Cells 
Containing Live Queens ? 





Mr. Anderson further gets after some 
of the veterans in this fashion : 


“Tam glad to see Allen Latham fire into 
Mr. Alley about bees not cutting out queen- 
cells containing live queens. I wonder that 
Mr. Alley hasn’t known this after all those 40 
years of queen-rearing. Some of those old 
‘land marks’ make some wild shots, as well 
as we youngsters, and should be promptly 
corrected.”’ 


Iam sorry that I was not able, on 
account of my severe illness lasting 
several months, to keep up with the 
discussions, neither have I the Jour- 
nals containing them here at the hos- 
pital, where I am still confined, but 








without knowing what conclusion was 
arrived at by these two experienced 
men, my opinion has always been that 
the bees did not teardown the queen- 
cells containing /ive queens. Is it not 
true that the bees caring for the queen- 
cells even try to protect these from 
destruction by another queen already 
in the hive, or from a virgin hatched 
ahead of her sisters? Thenif sucha 
vigorous protection of the bees exists, 
would the bees destroy these cells, with 
live queens, without the reigning queen 
first inflicting her fatal sting upon the 
inmate ? 

I have seen torn-open queen-cells 
with queens that were still alive, but 
upon close examination it would be 
found that they were in a maimed con- 
dition, caused by thesting of the queen 
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that tore the cell open. Such cells 
would then be torn down by the bees, 
and even such cells I have seen kept 
well protected and cared for by the 
surrounding bees until the queen was 
actually dead. 

Then I have seen, in a few instances, 
queen-cells torn open in which queens 
were well and alive, perhaps saved 
from being stung bythe outside ma- 
rauder, by the bees protecting such 
cells. When acomb containing such 
an open cell was lifted out the bees 
kept close to it, trying to protect its 
inmate. Upon several occasions, when 
making nuclei, I have seen the queen 
emerge just asif thecell had not been 
torn open; and, in one instance, the 
inmate of the cell turned and twisted 
in herenclosure until she succeeded in 
emerging through the torn opening in 
the cell’s side. These queens lived. 


Experience With Caucasians 








Aside from a queen-rearing yard, we 
have an apiary of 92 colonies of this 
strain of bees. We never got fuunda- 
tion stock for the spring honey-flow, 
so we had to establish the yard with 
the summer and fall flow, but we never 
established an apiary with such re- 
sults in the same length of time and 
with the same supplies. We have put 
them up for winter in good condition, 
and took off several pounds of surplus 
honey ; in every respect the best sec- 
tion honey we have ever been able to 
get bees to store. They have proved 
to be the best super workers, and we 
believe them to be equal to any strain 
of bees for storing honey in empty 
extracting combs. 

We have found but one objection to 
these bees so far, and that is that they 
gather more propolis than any other 
strain of bees. Since the honey-flow 
stopped they have put the sweet-gum 
chewers out of business, cleaning the 
gum-trees for miles around. However, 
they do not scatter propolis in the in- 
terior of the hivesas other bees do, but 
deposit it in great wads just on thein- 
side at the entrance, almost closing it 
up, and use it sparingly in other parts 
of the hive. 

The tags can easily be cut loose from 
the bottom with a knife at the en- 
trance, and will not interfere with 
handling frames. 

It may be that these bees are great 
swarmers, as they are so prolific, but 
we hardly think so, as they enter su- 
pers readily. 

The Caucasian bees are the gentlest 
bees we have ever handled, and behave 
themselves well on the comb, in the 
hive, and around the apiary. Their 
cross with the Italians is spiteful, but 
with the blacks their temper remains 
about the same. They are great pol- 
len-gatherers, stir soon and late, are 
good home-defenders, great cell-build- 
ers, and not much given to robbing. 

It is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish them from blacks, especially as 
they fly in and out at the entrance, or 
afew of them in a place; but when 
two covered combs are compared the 
difference can easily be seen. Besides, 
they can easily be distinguished by 
their good behavior. J. J. WILDER. 

Crisp Co., Ga., Oct. 16. 


Western Illinois Convention 





The Western Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met in the County Court- 
room at Galesburg, Sept. 20, 1906, with 
Pres. J. E. Johnson in the chair. 
There was a fair attendance. 

The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved, and letters 
were read from J. QO. Smith and George 
W. York, giving reasons for their ab- 
sence and expressing their regrets. 
Mr. York sent a paper on ‘* Honey—Its 
Dietetic and Hygienic Values,’’ which 
was read, and afterward published in 
full in one of the Galesburg daily 
newspapers. 

This has been one of the poorest 
seasons ever known in this part of the 
State, and every one present reported 
no surplus honey this season, but some 
expressed themselves as believing that 
1907 would be a better year for honey. 


KEEPING Empty Broop-CoMBs IN 
SUMMER. 


Among the several questions dis- 
cussed was, ‘‘How can we best pre- 
serve empty brood-combs through the 
summer?’’ The past has been an ex- 
ceedingly dry summer, and some bee- 
keepers who fumigated their combs 
thoroughly with sulphur, found that 





the dry weather made cracks in cover 
or hive so that moths got in, and, be- 
ing so hot and dry the worms hatched 
out rapidly and destroyed many combs. 
Mr. Jacob Moore found that moths 
were never as badif hives were placed 
in the honey-house as they were if left 
on the summer stands. The general 
verdict was that if combs were thor- 
oughly fumigated with sulphur, or bi- 
sulphide of carbon, and then stored in 
hive-bodies in the honey-house or in 
some closed house, and hives closed 
tight, the combs would be safe all 
summer. 

After some more discussion the con- 
vention retired to the beautiful Court 
House lawn, where our wives and 
daughters spread a bountiful dinner on 
the grass. Of course, we did full jus- 
tice to the good things, which included 
fried chicken and home-grown peaches. 
When we could eat no more of such 
things, we were regaled with an abun- 
dance of delicious ice-cream—the dona- 
tion of Vice-Pres. Alvah A. Reynolds. 

The ladies had been so generous that 
there were 2 large baskets full of good 
things left, which were gathered up 
and donated to the free kindergarten. 

It was decided that hereafter we hold 
our meetings annually,in September, 
and with a lunch-basket picnic. 

E. D. Woops, Sec. 





Conducted by Emma M. WILSON, Marengo, Il. 








An Afterswarm of Thought on 
Women and Bee-Keeping 





The prime swarm issued from the mind of 
Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock (in Gleanings), 
to whom is due a vote of thanks from the bee- 
keeping sisterhood, for her cheery manner of 
presenting the subject of ‘‘ Women and Bees 
—Why they Should, and Should Not Keep 
Them.” In fact,all women-kind owe her a 
hearty ‘Thank you,” for the one sentence 
which reads: ‘‘ The hard work is really no 
objection, as most women of whatever class 
are at it any way.’’ Could she have framed a 
broader and more sweeping compliment to 
her sex? 

One can easily read between the lines that 
she is most happily situated in the possession 
of an appreciative husband—one capable of 
reciprocation. Mostly, a man is proud of his 


wife’s judgment in one thing, at least—the 
selection of a husband; butit is not always 
the case that a wife can afford to be conceited 
over her success in this matter. However, 
there is nothing to deter those less happily 
situated from helping themselves, and all the 
more cause that they should. 

Mrs. Comstock’s ready manner of handling 
every-day happenings pronounces her practi- 
eal, and at once inspires confidence. She 
says, ‘‘ Any woman who keeps house ‘needs 
ap avocation which shall take her mind and 
attention completely off her household cares 
at times. There is something about the daily 
routine of house-keeping that wears the mind 
and body full of ruts, even in the case of those 
who love to do housework better than anything 
else.” Is evidence to substantiate this asser- 
tion needed? Apply to the health sanito- 
riums and lunatic asylums. 

“Talk about the servant question! It is 
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not the servant question, it is the housework 
question. If some means could be devised 
by which housework could be performed with 
inspiration, zeal and enthusiasm, the servant 
problem would solve itself; but this ideal 
way of doing housework can be carried on 
only when the spirit is freed from the sense 
of eternal drudgery.’”” Which latter can be 
said of all work. Most communities can fur- 
nish a few striking specimens of unfortunates, 
who are mainly so on accountof a fear of 
work clutching at their throats, but here in 
the South, where forso many generations the 
blacks were depended upon for all labor, 
@ great percentage of the common people 
seem to be imbued with an inborn mortal 
terror of anything which might be construed 
into drudgery, or the shadow thereof. Were 
there anything real connected with this bug- 
a-boo, then there would be room for the ex- 
ercise of patience; but when it is almost 
totally imaginary, and sadly interferes with 
good fellowship —real, old-fashioned socia- 
bility—and runs along lines which materially 
affect the bread-and-butter question, then the 
thrifty want to call a halt. 


Industrious men or women fail to see that 
loafers of either sex lend charm or beauty to 
their environments, be these what they may. 
In these days when to shirk, to lean, and to 
beat, are accomplishments of which many 
seem to boast, it is truly refreshing for one to 
speak right out, as Mrs. Comstock has done, 
and let us know there yet exists earnest and 
honest souls. 

Her statement that ‘‘ bee-keeping is one of 
the best life-saving, nerve-healing avoca- 
tions,’ will be sustained by many a bee- 
keeper who has had, for remedial agents, 
nothing else. 


The little cares that fretted me— 
I lost them yesterday 

Among the fields, above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 

Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


Because we can not work with bees and 
think of anything else, she claims that a 
change from any nerve-racking employment 
to bee-keeping will prove as effective a rest 
asatrip to Europe. Alas, how few women 
realize what a change of employment would 
mean to them! Worn and fagged out by the 
same wearisome round of toil, they seek re- 
juvenation by the vacation route. Vacation? 
Oh, yes, something intended to be revivify- 
ing, but falls so far short of its object that it 
is a thousand wonders that all vacations have 
not gone out of style long ago. Vacations 
are all right, but when perverted by false 
choice of place and manner of taking the 
same, they often prove worse than useless. 


Where do most women of the class who 
secure vacations prefer to spend them?! At 
an isolated seashore or lake village, or on the 
farm, wandering at sweet will o’er wooded 
hill and dale, where all of Nature’s great 
remedial restoratives may be enjoyed to an 
unlimited degree? Ah, no, they seek the 
fashionable watering-places where the hotels 
are tall, and the bills taller—$27 a minute to 
be in the same circle as the Van-in-its! Where 
an entire change of attire must be undergone 
at least half-dozen times a day just to hear 
the silly men decide which is the more, or 
most, becoming! Where the gowns are cut 
low in front and back, the orchestra plays at 
dinner, and the open-faced shirt parades after 
6 p.m.! Where you have difficulty in secur- 
ing hanging room in the street-cars, and the 
trains, autos, steamers, and every public con- 
veyance, are crowded like sardines in a can! 
Where it is rush, boom, and hurrah at least 
20 out of the 24 hours; five-sixths of the time 
spent in revel or festivities, and the other 
little one-sixth in which to gather up the 
over-strained forces for a renewal of the fray 
each succeeding day ! 

Small wonder so many return to their posi- 
tions in a more depleted condition than when 
starting out on the long-anticipated vacation | 
A few there are who seek the moun- 
tain and the giant timber which soothe by 


their grandeur, and the soft, long grass and 
purliog stream which offer at once couch and 
lullaby. All are not able to go to the moun- 
tain; such might bring the mountain to them, 
by keeping a few bees which would pay bills, 
and offer to an intelligent and inquisitive 
mind a rich yield of thought, which shuts out 
all other considerations. 


About the most serious drawback to bee- 
keeping as a restful job, is the natural growth 
of our individual ambitions—a growth which 
surely indicates a renewal of general strength, 
but agrowth which sooner or later announces 
in no uncertain manner that we have yet an- 
other business on our hands which is demand- 
ing our attention, though begun only as an en- 
tertainment. But long before this stage is 
reached we have enjoyed many a happy holi- 
day, and many times have been lulled to rest- 
ful repose by the contented hum of the 
honey-bee, and have been charmed into real 
or fancied security, which latter answers ad- 
mirably by the indescribable fascination al- 
ways attendant upon the pursuit. However, 
were I to prescribe bee-keeping as a cure for 
nerve-rack, the prescription would be accom- 
panied by the cautionary advice, to be taken 
in homeopathic doses. 


There’s no reason under the sun why 
women should not make money out of bees. 
Because one happens to be a woman, is no 
reason that she may not enter into most fields 
of labor. False notions on such subjects 
have ruined the lives of manyin the past, 
and are still seeking victims for the future. 
How many good men—apiarists—have passed 
on, leaving behind but little else except that 
in which their hopes lay—the bee-yards—for 


their helpless families? Helpless! And, why 
so! Because they have been short-sighted, 
and did nottake a kindred interest in main- 
taining an existence with the loved one no 
longer with them, Part of the bee-keeping, 
at least, is usually carried on right at home, 
and just why any woman would not take 
enough interest to understand the methods 
sufficiently well to sustain herself and family 
in the event of being compelled so to do, is a 
mystery. 

Many times have stricken widows applied 
to me for advice and help,in their hour of 
dire distress, because they knew not in the 
least where and how to take hold to help 
themselves. These same women had had 
every opportunity to understand the bee- 
keeping business; their husbands would have 
been only too glad of their company and as- 
sistance, not to mention the interest they 
might have evinced; but those opportunities 
did not last, and now they were drifting at 
sea without rudder or oar. 

On the other hand, instances there are 
where women have been able to take up the 
work laid down by their dear ones, and push 
that work to a successful finish. Al/ honor to 
them, 

Sisters, have you the opportunity of learn- 
ing the bee-business? By all means make the 
best of thatopportunity. Learn it just for 
the enjoyment there is in it—just for fun, as 
Mrs. Comstock expresses it. The time can 
not be better spent, even should you never 
need the knowledge gained; while the latter 
might mean the difference between a shat- 
tered, meaningless life and an active, helpful 
one. Mary E. NULL. 

Milan, Mo. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MiLuER, Marengo, III. 
(™ Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Finding a Queen in a Colony 


What is the best method of taking a queen 
from a colony to which you wish to introduce 
anew queen? As I am a beginner, I have 
much trouble in securing the old queen. My 
bees are blacks crossed with Italians. 

KENTUCKY. 


ANsWER.— The usual way is to look over the 
brood-combs till you find her, for unless you 
get the bees to running by too much smoke 
or too rough handling, the queen will gen- 
erally be found on the combs that contain 
brood. You will use as little smoke as pos- 
sible, and handle the combs very gently. If 
the bees once get to running, close the hive 
and try itan hour or so later. If you can 
not get her in this way, you might sift the 
bees through a queen-excluder, allowing the 
workers to go through and the queen to be 
caught. 





Similarity Between Caucasian Drones 
and Workers 


Doctor, I am beaten. On pages 845 and 
846, in the closing remarks of your answers 
to my questions, you have drawn my atten- 
tion to laying workers in the colony. There 
was no brood, unless it was quite young, and 
no drones except a few that may have gone 
in there from other colonies, but the queen 
was well received. I opened the hive two or 


three times the same day I introduced her; 
the bees were gentle, so I did not have to use 
any smoke, and I found the queen quietly 
moving amongst the bees, and all seemed to 
wait on her, and none tried to molest her. I 
clipped her wings before I introduced her. 
I caught most of the drones in a queen Arap, 
and I found thatonly a few could go through. 
There are no more drones "~~ now, and 
the queen and ber workers look like other 
hybrid bees. I have a colony of hybrid bees 
by the side of it, and I have got down on 
hands and knees to see if I could tell any dif- 
ference in their looks, but I can’t, and if I 
took the label off the hive I doubt very much 
if A. I. Root or any » ee expert could 
tell the difference. oung queen pro- 
duces bees a good deal like the first, but 
mostly Italians. The queens are mark 

one a good deal like a 8-banded Italian 
worker, and the other like a fine Italian, 
abdomen being yellow with a black tip. It 
is gives our queen- A 


F 


Answer.—Thanks for further particulars. 
You opened the hive 2 or 3 times on the day 
you introduced the queen, and found her 
quietly moving about. That makes it pretty- 
certain that no laying workers were there, 
and it may be that the queen was demora- 
lized by her journey in the mails, laying 
dron gs for a short time 
thing that sometimes occurs The mystery 
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still remains of drones iseuing from worker- 
cells sealed flat, providing there was no mis- 


take in observation. With regard to the 
character of the queen: as she was bought 
for a tested queen that means she was purely 
mated. From what you say as to her worker- 
progeny it seems pretty clear that she was 
not, and the dealer who madea mistake in 
the case will probably be glad to replace her, 
unless it be shown that itis a characteristic 
of pure Caucasians to produce such differ- 
ently marked workers, which [ think is not 
the case. 


Wintering Bees in'a Cellar or Shed 





My bees have done well. 1 have a cellar 
20x30 feet made of balf boards and half sand, 
with the front even with the street. The 
back is 6 feet below the ground. The cellar 
is dry, and is 8 feet deep, and will not freeze 
in winter. Would I better put my bees into 
the cellar or let them stay in the shed [ have 
built? The garden has a 7-foot fence made 
of %-inch boards, placed close together, so 
that no wind can blow through them. The 
roof of the shed is of %-inch boards 6 feet wide, 
20 feet long, and 6 feet above the ground, 
with the front all boarded up, and fronting 
the south. Itis also sheltered by houses all 
around, and gets the sun all day. 

MASSACHUSRTTS. 

ANSWER.—I don’t know. It will be a good 
plan to put part in each, and then you will 
judge better as to the future. If obliged to 
decide for oneor the other, I should make a 
guess in favor of the cellar. 


Why Did the Bees Leave ? 


A neighbor of mine put a swarm of bees 
into an 8-frame hive about Junel5. They 
filled the hive with comb, brood, eggs, and 
honey about Aug. 15. They left it in that 
condition, The brood was hatching out after 
the swarm had left; there was no bee-moth, 
no robbers, and no ants to bother it. Why 
did they leave? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Hard to guess why they should 
do such a fool thing when they had honey, 
and so were not starved out, and the only 
guess I can make is that a young queen was 
reared and the bees swarmed out and went 
with her on her wedding-trip. But [ don’t 
guarantee this guess in face of the fact that 
eggs were present, and so a laying queen 
must have been in the hive within 3 days. If 
any one has a better guess, he can have my 
place on the witness stand. 














Perhaps Some New Bee-Disease 





On page 802, is a communication signed 
‘* Illinois,” and headed “Chaff Hive-Cover— 
Pure Italians,” etc. He speaks about a bee- 
disease, and losing 100 colonies before he 
caught on to the trick. I wonder if his bees 
have the same diseases as mine have. I sent 
a sample to our State bee-inspector, and he 
pronounced it foul brood, but it would not be 
cured by the McEvoy treatment, nor would it 
~~ to the Alexander method of treatment. 

t has the general symptoms of. foul brood. 
However, it has none of the stringyness of 
foul brood nor the glue smell. The laryz be- 
come almost ready to cap over, then turn a 
coffee color and turn up Chinaman-shoe fash- 
ion and die. The bees carry the grubs out, 
only to repeat the operation. It seems to be 
spasmodic in its operation, as sometimes I see 
only an isolated cell, and at other times some 
of the frames have almost all the larvee dead. 
Then, when it is bad, it has a sourish smell. 
I sent a sample to the A. I. Root Co. and they 
say it is not foul brood. Whatever it is, itis 
very contagious, as I took some queen-cages 
that had never been used about my bees, but 
had been in a box with others that had been 
used about mine, over to my nephew, and he 
used them, and his bees are all diseased but 
one colony that he got from Texas about a 


year ago last spring. I have been trying for 
8 years to cure my bees, but have not suc- 
ceeded, and have lost all but 8 out of 30 colo- 
nies. Last fall I took all the honey away from 
them and fed them sugar-syrup. In the 
spring I shook them all out on new founda- 
tion and rendered up all the old combs, boiled 
all frames, took all hives and sprinkled them 
with coal-oil, burned them out, and the same 
with hive-covers and bottom-boards. The 
refuse, after rendering, I buried 2 feet under 
ground. So I think there was no chance of 
spreading it. The smoker I washed in car- 
bolic acid, also all the tools and my hands— 
tools and tips of my fingers in pure carbolic 
acid. I have sent a sample to Dr. E. F. Phil- 
lips, at Washington, or rather, A. I. Root sent 
it for me, but I have not heard from them as 
yet. I think it issome new disease in this 
part of the country, and it is getting rid of 
almost all the bees here. ILLINOIS. 


Answer.—As I have said a number of 
times, I’m not an expert in bee-diseases, and 
don’t know that I can say anything to help 
out, unless it be to suggest that to follow the 
McEvoy treatment I think you are required 
to operate when the flow of honey is on. Tak- 
ing away the honey in the fall would hardly 
be counted orthodox, neither would throwing 
the bees on foundation in the spring, if you 
mean real spring before the honey-flow. I 
should piace much reliance on the diagnosis 
of Dr. Phillips. 





When to Remove Supers in the Fall 


When shall I strip the hives of supers? 
VERMONT. 

ANSWER.—Long ago, if sections are in the 
supers. They should be taken off just as soon 
as you decide the bees will store nothing more 
in them. If not taken off yet, the sooner the 
better. As toextracting supers, they are not 
spoiled as sections are by being left on; but 
they may as well be taken off at once if they 
are still on, 


Inspecting Hive Contents When Buy- 
ing Bees 





Is it advisable to lift off the tops of hives, 
and raise the frames to inspect the amount of 
honey for winter use, this time of year or 
later? The propolizing will then be broken, 
but one has no other way to determine the 
amount of honey for winter use, when buy- 
ing hives of all shapes and sizes, as 1 have 
done this fall. It is impossible to lift the top 
out and inspect frames simply by “ looking 
down.’ One can not do it. ARKANSAS. 


ANSWER.—Only as a matter of necessity 
should a colony be disturbed after this time 
of year by having its fastenings broken up 
and its frames lifted out. It is better, though, 
for it to be thus disturbed than to starve. You 
can generally, however, decide the matter by 
weighing. Find out, if you can, about what 
a colony with its hive and everything but 
honey weighs, and then count that it should 
have enough honey to weigh 30 pounds more. 
That will, oblige you to break open only the 
light ones, and that is better than to break 
open all. 





Which is the Bottom-End of a 
Queen-Cell? 


Which end of a queen-cell is the bottom— 
the end that a queen hatches out of, or the 
end where the egg is laid? PENN. 


ANSWER.—The top is the bottom, always. 
Sounds tangled, doesn’t it? You see it’s like 
a teacup; when the cup stands full of tea, the 
bottom of the cup ie toward the ground; and 
then when the cup is turned upside down the 
name ‘‘bottom”’ still belongs to the same part 
we called ‘‘bottom” before, although the bot- 
tom now points skyward. The bees build 


queen-cells upside down, and so the bottom 


of the cell, like the bottom of the teacup when 
turned upside down, always points skyward. 
(To be sure, in rare instances a queen-cell lies 
horizontally, but that occurs so seldom that 
it doesn’t count.) Then when we speak of 
the other end of the cell, the illustration of 
the teacup fails. For when a teacup is up- 
side down, the part that is downward is still 
called the top; but the part of a queen-cell 
that is downward is not the top, but “the 
lower end.’’ So the egg is laid in the bottom 
of the cell, and the young queen emerges 
from the lower end. Absurd way of talking, 
isn’t it? But please don’t blame me; I wasn’t 
born when bee-keepers agreed to talk that 
way about a queen-cell. 
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Hive-Entrances and Cushions in Cel- 
lar-Wintering of Bees 


1. How big shall the entrance be for cellar- 
wintering, the temperature 40 degrees, Fabhr. ? 
My hives are 18 inches wide, and the entrance 
is 8 inch, full width. Is this entrance too 
big for strong colonies? 

2. Is there any need of having cushions on 
the top for cellar-wintering, temperature 40 
degrees, Fahr.? lowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. For cellaring there is no 
danger of having the entrance too large. 
Your 18x%{ entrance is none too large fora 
strong or a weak colony. My hive-entrances 
eré nearly twice as large; they are 12x2 
fhches. 

2. There is no need of cushions if the cover 
fits close and there is a large entrance. 





Feeding Unsalable Honey in Sections 


Atthe end of our principal honey-flow we 
had quite a number of unfinished sections. 
We put these in supers and back on the 
hives. They have since been filled, but with 
a grade of honey unfit forthe market. We 
wish so to manipulate this that we can save 
the sections for honey next season. I notice 
you advise leaving the supers on during the 
winter where the weather is not too severe. 
Would it be well to put on queen-excluding 
boards in order to prevent brood in the sec- 
tions, or would this really be a drawback any 
way! Wewish each colony to swarm once 
in the spring. TEXAS. 


ANsWER.—I’m afraid I didn’t express my- 
self very clearly if you got the idea that I 
advised leaving sections on the hive over 
winter. I wish you had referred to the page. 
Not only do I not advise that, but advise 
against it very strongly. If left on the hives 
over winter, it is not likely they would be in 
good condition for market, no matter if after- 
ward filled with the finest honey. Sections 
should never be left on the hive fora day 
after you are satisfied the bees are through 
storing. When not storing honey in them, 
the bees are likely to soil them with propolis 
and darken them. Better take them off right 
straight, and not put them on again till about 
the time the bees need them next year. Ex- 
cluders would not be needed if sections were 
left on. 


Honey in Sections on Hives for Win- 
ter Stores—Italianizing 





1. I have some colonies that will be short 
of stores this winter, and also have a lot of 
unfinished sections. How would it do for me 
to uncap the sections and put them back on 
the hives? Will the bees carry the honey 
down? 

2. I have 40 colonies of bees, and 9 of them 
Italian. What is the best method of Italianiz- 
ing the balance of my apiary next spring 
without any loss? VIRGINIA. 


Answers.—If there is vacant space in the 
brood-chamber the bees will be likely to carry 
the honey down satisfactorily ; but when they 
are fairly provided below they are sometimes 
































very slow about taking it down, seeming to 
think it is not a bad thing to have some 
honey above. The cells that are uncapped 
are more promptly emptied than those not yet 
capped, as the bees are not satisfied with the 
rough way in which man leaves them, and be- 
gin emptying out to put them in order, and 
when they begin taking honey out of a cell 
they are likely to empty the entire cell. It is 
possible that one might make sure of their 
starting on the unsealed cells by sprinkling 
them with sweetened water. 

2. Something depends upon the manage- 
ment in general, in deciding what is the best 
way to Italianize. Better rot do it in the 
spring, strictly speaking. Wait till near the 
time for swarming, perhaps beginning 2 or 3 
weeks before you think there will be any 
swarming, strengthening the 9 Italian colo- 
nies by giving them combs of sealed brood 
from the strongest of the other colonies. That 
will make a pretty sure thing of it that the 
Italian colonies will swarm first, for strength- 
ening the Italians will make them swarm 
earlier than they otherwise would, and taking 
brood from the blacks will make them delay 
swarming. When taking brood from the 
blacks, you can replace the frames of brood 
with frames containing little or no brood, or 
frames containing very young brood, which 
frames you will take from the Italians. 
Another way is to give the Italians a second 
story and fill up the two stories with brood, 
but in that case there is the danger that giv- 
ing so much room may delay swarming. But 
if you build up into a 2-story colony, and then 
just before swarming time reduce to one story, 
the chances for swarming will be increased. 

When the first Italian colony swarms, set 
the swarm on the old stand, and put the 
mother colony on the stand of the strongest 
of the black colonies, putting the black on a 
new stand. The tield-force of the removed 
black will join the now queenless Italian, 
making it agafn strong, and you can count 
ona swarm from it in about 8 days. Hive 
this swarm on the stand it came from, and 
put the Italian on the stand of a black. In 
from 1 to 3 days another swarm will issue 
from the Italian, which you will treat in the 
same way. The Italian will be likely to con- 
tinue to swarm several times more, if each 
time itswarms you put the swarm on the 
stand from which it came, and put the Italian 
in place of a black colony, removing the 
black to a new stand. 

If the whole 9 of the Italians swarm, as a re- 
sult of such treatment, you will see that it 
will need only 3 after-swarms from each of 
them to putaswarm with an Italian in place 
of each of the 31 blacks, and 5 to spare, giv- 
ing you now 40 Italian colonies and 31 blacks. 
With the strengthening you give each time, 
it would be nothing strange to average more 
than the 3 after-swarms, and you can break 
up some of the black colonies, destroying 
their queens, and using the brood and bees to 
strengthen the swarms with virgin queens. 
Or, a little later, you could destroy any or all 
of the black queens, a day or two later giving 
a sealed queen-cell of Italian stock. 

I thank you for your cheering words. 





ing vs. Other Rural 
Pursuits 


Th article of G. M. Doolittle’s, on page 
815, seems to me is a very *‘ good one to 
write vut,’’ and one which should, on its mer- 
its, stir up the brain-matter of many ready 
thinkers. Doolittle says that many farmers 
are worth from $50,000 to $500,000, which, ob- 
viously, most of us will acknowledge; and 
that Adam Grimm, ey an exceptional 
case, was worth $22,000 at his death; which 
facts he collects as a comparison as to profits 


accumulated from the business of bee-keep- 
ing and of farming. 

Now, as itis the intention of this writer 
to furnish proof that Mr. Doolittle did not 
treat the subject ‘‘ rightly,’’ or single out the 
details which are prominent factors in the ac- 
cumulation of profitsin either case, I take 
such liberty with the hope that more light 
may shine,and some one become benefited 
thereby. 

For instance, when a man like Mr. Grimm 
undertakes the bee-business as his chosen 
pursuit, [imagine he does so with the direct 
intention of depending upon that singly to 
furnish his livelihood and to satisfy his desire 
for a paying investment. For love, or for the 
want of something to fill an idle hour, not 
merely for lust or gain, he may have a few 
hens, or, perchance, a cow or two—anything 
his turn of mind might suggest—although 
such additions to a family man not a farmer, 
materially helps to keep down living expenses. 


When a man starts farming after the fash- 
ion of those $50,000 or $500,000 men, he gets 
hold of a large farm, and then proceeds to 
stock it upin the best manner to suit his 
needs, and begins to reap his harvestsin every 
way possible. Such farmers have their or- 
chards, grain-fields, hay-fields, dairy, sheep, 
swine, poultry, etc., all of which add to his 
bank account in season. 


The bee-keepers of Grimm's style have no 
variety of assets, as their one asset is the bees, 
the product the honey, probably a few queens 
or some wax. 

Let a farmer adbere to the production of 
any one article, as dues the bee-keeper, and it 
is a question if his bank account will swell 
any larger or faster than the other, for evi- 
dence can not be positive in either case, al- 
though chances seem to favor the workers 
that sting. Please, Mr. Doolittle, don’t think 
hard of me, for 1 mean not to cross you with 
unkindness, only hoping you will begin again 
where you left off, and give us your best con- 
victions as gained by valued experiences. 

} Rapa P. FisHer. 

Great Meadows, N. J., Oct. 1. 





Good Report for the Season 


I agreed in August to write when I ex- 
tracted, and tell how my bees did this season. ; 
I bad 28 colonies, spring count. 
them split all up and increased to51. They * 
are all fine colonies in 10-frame hives, chock- 
ful of beesand honey. The other 14 stayed 
together all summer. I got only one swarm 
from them, and they gave me 119 gallons of 
extracted honey, and 122 pounds in sections 
44(x41¢. My extracted honey weighs 12 
pounds and 10 ounces to the gallon. Could 
that be called a good yield? 

C. W. Hopsgecesr. 

Clear Lake, Wash., Sept. 26. 





The Season in Mississippi 


The season has been much better here than 
was expected early in the spring. Bees did 
nothing before July 15, but did very well 
from that time up to Sept. 15, when wet 
weather set in; and at this date it is still rain- 
ing, with not more than 24 hours of sunshine 
in 2 weeks. 

My average for the season was 102 well- 
filled sections per colony, spring count. My 
best colony produced 171 sections and in- 
creased to 8 colonies. These are hybrids, and 
I will say here that I have never had any pure- 
bred bees that would equal hybrids as honey- 
gatherers. This same colony gave me about 
double my next best colony last season. 

I have a colony of golden Italians that did 
not swarm at all—was boiling over with bees 
all the season—that gave 60 sections, or a lit- 
tle more than one-third as much asthe hy- 
brids; and they out-sting the hybrids. No 
wonder Dr. Miller sticks to his hybrids—they 
are the bees for honey—and by the infusion 
of new blood, every year or two will, I think, 
give better returns than pure Italians. 


I am in a very bad locality for propolis, and 
find the goldens much worse at propolizing 


Fourteen of #* 


than either hybrids or blacks. Blacks are the 
best in that respect of any I have tried. 

Our main sources for honey are cotton, 
field-peas, and bitter-weed. The last-named 
is not fit for human consumption, but is all 
right for winter stores, and comes in last in 
the fall. 

I consider the field-pea one of the very best 
honey-plants, The honey from it is of a light 
yellow color, and fine flavor. There are some 
small patches of sweet clover here, and it is 
spreading, and there will soon be enough of 
it to be of much help. There are very few 
bees in this locality. J. D. Rowan, 

Lee Co., Miss., Oct. 5. 





Remedy for Robber-Bees 


1 would like to write something with the 
hope that it may benefit some bee-keeper who 
gets in trouble with robber-bees. Last week, 
when we were fixing the bees for the winter, 
some of them started torobacolony. I took 
a piece of wire-screen and leaned it up against 
the front of the hive, then I took a piece of 
rag and poured some chicken-louse remedy 
onit. It has an odor that the bees do not ap- 
preciate. I laid the rag under the screen in 
front of the hive, and it was only a short time 
before the robbers were gone. I hope I have 
made myself understood, for I think it is a 
good thing. 

I told last year about putting combs away 
with paper between the hives sprinkled with 
sulphur. I have lost no combs since I fixed 
them that way. Sulphur is good for many 
things. Any one whois troubled with cut- 
worms in the garden, try mixing sulphur with 
the seed. F. Z, Dexter. 

Lone Rock, Wis., Oct. 3. 
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J. E. Johuson’s Barred Rocks 


My Circular, giving valuable information, is 
free. Choice Cockerels from special mating of 


15 of = very best wiater laying pullets, and 12 
ound Bradley Straia Cock. I[ cau please you 
fin need of young cockerels. Prices upon re: 

quest. J. B. JOHNSON, Williamsfield, 11. 


Queen-Clipping Device Free! 
The 










MonzetTre Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is many bee- 
keepers. ted 


directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
rn ey 
a us 
New subecriber to the Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee J. one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Biographs of Beedomites 


(Continued from page 894 ) 





and they were Mr. J. E. Johnson’s by right 
of discovery. But the following spring he 
had only the box and some dead bees left. 
In the meantime, however, he read ‘‘A BC of 
Bee Culture,’ so his father had to get him 
another colony. This time they were ina 
Langstroth hive, and he still has the descend- 
ants of thatcolony. That was some 23 years 
ago. During the time intervening Mr. John- 
son has bought queens from many different 
breeders, so that the blood of his first bees 
mnet he pretty thin in those of his present 
apiary. ni 

Mr. E. D. Woods was formerly an en- 
gineer on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, and handled the engine-throttle for 
5 years. But after the great railroad strike 
he located in Galesburg, [)]., and does an ex- 
tensive business in market-gardening, besides 
keeping from 50 to 80 colonies of bees. His 
wife, and daughter ‘* Nellie,” help him with 
his work in the apiary during the busy season. 

Mr. Woods has done much to make the meet- 
ings of the Western Illinois Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation a success. He was also one of the 
car of happy bee-keepers that attended the 
Los Angeles convention of the National Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Woods bas the knack of manip- 
ulating bees very rapidly, and works for both 
comb and extracted honey, always getting 
good prices for his product. 


Alwah A. Reynolds.—The subject of 
this sketch was born in Westchester Co., N. 
Y., in 1830. He learned the carpenter trade 
when from 16 to 20 years old, and worked in 
New York City for several years. He came 
to Illinois in 1855, and was married in 1859. 
He bought his first 2 colonies of bees in 1870, 
in log hives, and Quinby’s bee-book the same 
year, having been stricken with bee-fever 
from which he has never entirely recovered. 
In 1871 he bought an Italian colony of bees 
and transferred all his apiary into frame hives. 


In 1876 he attended a bee-keepers’ conven- 
tion in New York City, and also a large con- 
vention in Chicago, about 1879. The late 
Charles Dadant accompanied him as far as 
Oneida, Ill., on their way home. 

Mr. Reynolds also visited Moses Quinby, 
near White Plains, N. Y. He attended con- 
ventions at Monmouth, IIll., and Burlington, 
Iowa. Mr. Scudder was president of the 
latter, and Mr. Kellogg was secretary. Both 
of these men bought bees of Mr. Reynolds, 
Mr. Scudder taking 50 colonies at $4 50 per 
colony, from which he got honey enough the 
first year to pay for the bees. He shipped his 
honey by boat, to St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr Reynolds helped to organize the West- 
ern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association, and has 
attended every meeting. He is always jolly, 
wears a continuous smile, and is a big help 
to any convention. He is also interested in 
fruit-growing, and owns a farm of 160 acres 
valued at $150 to $175 per acre. 

Mr. Reynolds is a Christian in every sense 
of the word, and is a kind and generous 
friend to all who know him. Quite a few 
years ago Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds called their 
6 children together and gave each of them a 
present of land and money, worth now about 
$12,000. 

At one time Mr. Reynolds lost all his bees 
by foul brood, but, with Inspector Smith’s 
help, has gotten entirely rid of the disease. 

Some years agO Mrs. Keynolds died, and 
one of his daughters passed away this year, 
but Mr, R. is still strong and hearty for his 
76 years. 





A man who wants a permanent 
Wanted ition. To do all kinds of 
work on asmalifarm. To help with bees and 
an extensive honey business. Write wages 
wanted,and particulars. H.C. AHLERS, 
West BEND, Wis. R.F.D.1. Tel. 829, Ring 4. 
43Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Our Early-Order Discounts on 


Culture, at lowest prices. 


miss it until you get one. 
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§ BEE-SUPPLIKS 


are now in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 


We make the best-finished and substantial 


= SHIPPING -CASES r& 


in free Shipping-Crates. 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 





National in Texas.—The National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention Nov. 8, 9, and 10, 1906, in San Anto- 
nio, Texas. These dates occur at a time when 
the Texas Fair is in progress, and low rates 
will be in force, locally, for several hundreds 
of miles out of San Antonio, and, at the same 
time, there will be home-seekers’ rates avail- 
able from other parts of the country. 

Flint, Mich. W. Z. Hutcernson, Sec. 


Ontario.—-The annual meeting of the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
the York County Council Chamber, Toronto, 





on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Nov. 
7, 8 and 9, 1906. Hotel accommodations can 
be bad at the Patmer House, $1.50 per day; 
or $l per day at the Albion Hotel. We are 
expecting to havea good convention. The 
program is to be one of the best. During the 
same week the Ontario Horticultural Exhi- 
bition will beheld. This show of fruit, flow- 
ers, honey and vegetables is acknowledged to 
be well worth visiting. 


We extend a very cordial invitation to any 
American bee-keeper that can attend, to take 
part in the discussions. Single fare will be 
given from all points in Ontario by the differ- 
ent railroads. W. Covusz, Sec. 

Streetsville, Ont. 
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1hé FFIS60 iS thé Line : 


To take to the Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
class equipment all the way. 


t. Louis. 


First- 
Through service from 


You run through the beautiful Ozarks 


over this scenic line to the Southwest. The conven- 
tion is held at San Antonio in November; the 
weather is delightful ; it is just the time to see this 


great section at its best, 








4 Chicago to San Antonio with exception of change at 
S 
: 


For additional information write: 


W. H. RICHARDSON, General Passenger Agent, 


CHICAGO, ‘ILL. 
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Something New. 
Something You Want. 


Our specially prepared Gloves soften the 
hands and prevent and cure chapped hands. 
fae fabric contains a preparation which pre 
veuts the gloves from becoming hard and stiff 
We furnish them without armiets or sleeves for 
using in sweeping, gardening or general house 
work, driving or outdoor work. They 2re just 
the thing for driving in the rain, as they are 
absolutely waterproof. If worn at night they 
keep the hands soft and white. 


All the points of excellence can not be here 
enumerated, but they never fail to give the 
greatest satisfaction. To introduce them, we 
will send by mail, or with other goods, at the 
following low prices: 

Bee Gloves, long arms, fleece-lined,in two 
sizes—large for men, small for ladies 

Men’s Gauntlets, fleece-lined : 

ees cdnd chcinhekb oenwes acbe 

Ladies’ unlined, for wearivg at nigbt 

ing doing light housework 4 

Early Order Discounts on Bee-Supplies (ex 
cepting above and a few other articles) as fol 
lows :— 


or dar- 


7 perceut for cash with order before Oct. ‘st 
6 ” - . “* Nov. ist 
5 “ “ 7% +. Dec. st 
4 om - = © 6Jan. ist 
3 “s “3 “* Feb. ist 


If you haven't our 1905 catalog, send for one 
and a free copy of the American Bee Keeper 
(50c a year. Address, 


THE W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





Honey and | 
+ Beeswaxt 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 20.— The demand for comb 
honey is good. No. 1, white, brings 14c whole. 
sale, and l6c retail, by the case. Off grades 
less from 2@3c per pound. White clover ex- 
tracted brings iu barrels, 8c per pouvd; in cans, 
8%c; amber grades, light, 6c in barrels; dark, 
Sec im barrels; in cans, 4c per pound more. 
Beeswax, 30c. . H.W. Wess. 
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TOLEDO, Oct. 8.—The market on comb honey 
remains firm. The demand is fair. and the re- 
ceipts equal to the demand. Fancy white 
comb honey in a retail way brings 15@\6c, with 
very little demand for low grades Exiracted 
white ciover in barrels brings 7%@8c; cans 
the same. Beeswax, 26@28c. Griccs Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 29.—Fancy white comb 
brings 16@17c readily; No. 1, white, 2c less per 
pound; the demand is not supplied, but higher 
prices would decrease the demand. Best grades 
of extracted honey bring 8@%c. Good average 
beeswax sells here at $33 per 100 pounds. 

ALTER S. PouDER. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 8—Comb honey has been 
arriving quite freely, and the demand is quite 
brisk atthistime. Prices seem to have an up- 
ward tendency. The outlook is for still higher 
prices. We would advise parties who have 
comb honey to ship, to send itin at once and 
sell it while the demand is on, for September, 
October aud November are the big honey 
mouths. We quote: Fancy white comb, 16@18c; 
No. 1, 14@15c; amber, 12@14:. Fancy white ex- 
tracted, 8@9c; light amber, 7@8c. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wu. A. SELSER. 


New Yorkx, Oct. 9.—The demand for comb 
honey is very good, especially for fancy stock, 
and arrivals are now quite heavy. We quote 
fancy white at 15c; No.1at 13@i4c; No. 2 at 
12@13c; buckwheat at llc per pound. Extracted 
is in good demand and prices are somewhat 
firmer. We quote California white at 7éc; light 
amber at 6%@7c,and amber at 6c per nd. 

thera honey in half-barrels in good demand 
and finding ready sale at from 65: per gal- 
lon, according to quality. Beeswax is some- 
what weaker, and 30c is about top price. 
Grprete & SRoeL KEN 





ply promptly. 


save money buying from me. 
same. 


Will buy or 
sell you 


cheerfully quote you price. 


of goods. 


.H.W.WEBER 


LARGE DISCOUNTS OFFERED ON EARLY 
ORDERS. Have a large stock on hand, and can sup- 
Freight Rates from CINCINNATI are 
the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY FOR THE SOUTH 


As almost all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Catalog mailed free. 


HONEY 


mail sample and state lowest price expected delivered Cincin- 
nati. If you want to buy, state quality and quantity and I will 


Beeswax Wanted 


Will pay, at all times, highest market price on receipt 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


CHICAGO, ct. 19.—Market is practically bare 
of hooey of all kinds. Choice white comb 
brings 15@16c, with off grades 1@3c less. Ex- 
tracted, 7@8c for white; amber,64%@7%c; buck- 
wheat, 6@6%c. Beeswax selling upon arrival 
at 30c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


Kansas City, Oct. 9.—The demand for both 
extracted and comb honey continues good; the 
supply is light. We quote No. 1, white comb, 
24-section cases, per case, $3; No.2,$2.75 Ex- 
tracted, white, in cans, 7 ceuts; amber, 6@6‘<c. 
Besswax, 25c. Cc. C, Clemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 18.—The demand for comb 
honey is good; fancy and No,1 selling freely 
at 15@l6c; lower grades not wanted at any 
price. The market on extracted honey is quiet, 
as quantities remain unsold from last season. 
We quote amber at 5%@7c, accordiug to qual- 
ity. Fancy extracted white clover at 7}4@8c- 
We are paying 29@3cfor choice yellow bees. 
wax free fromdirt. Tus Prep W. Mors Co. 
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You will 
Send for 


If you have any 
to sell, 


wv] $1004 TV 


SIMIq A10) 


CINCINNATI 
.OHIO 


and Central Aves 


WANTED 


Warehouses. Freemay 


To buy for cash, Fancy Comb and Extracted 
Honey. R. A. HOLEKAMP, 
BLAISt 64263 Virginia Ave , 8t. Louis, Mo. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 SouTH WATaR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
We Buy 


QUOTE U Car loads of 
Extracted Honey! 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO,, 5! Walnut St., Cincinnati. 0. 


41Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








For Rent on Shares 


275 Colonies of BEES in 10 frame Langstroth 


hives. These are the bees The Rambler run 2 
years. J.C. McCUBBIN, 
43A3t REEDLEY, Fresno Co., CALIF. 





Queens A five Honey-Gathering Strain of 
Italians and Carniolans, at 75 cents 
each; 3 for $2; 6 for $3.50; or $6.50 per dozen, for 
Untested. Tested, $1 each, or $10 a dozen. 
GEORGE W, BARNES, 
17A26t 138 N, Pleasant St., NorwacLxk, Onto 





WANTED TO BUY AT TOP PRICES 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, both Comb and Extracted. 


If 
lowest price, and all about it, in first letter. 


you have apy WRITE AT ONCE, saying how much you have, how it is put up, and your 


C. M. Scott & Co., Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Incubators, Brooders, Etc. 





29Atf 


Catalog Free , 
1004 East Wash. Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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HONEY! HONEY! HONEY! 


Have you any to sell? 
xy. We pay highest Market 
Price for both Comb 
Honey—also Beeswax. 


2 GRIGES BROTHERS, 521 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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HONEY 


Instead of having honey offered us by bee-keepers this 
season, we have had enquiries for good honey from nearly 
every quarter. We have secured an unusually fine lot of 


WATER-WHITE ALFALFA HONEY 


packed in 60-pound cans, twoinacase. We offer the same 
at the following prices: 





nr i re 8% cents per pound 
TWO GF PONG CRB. « o0sc.ce doe se csenes 8 = _ 
Ten 60-pound cans or more 7} * “ 


This honey is giving entire. satisfaction and is selling 
where we have previously furnished White Clover. Sample 


wen -coueyS DADANT & SONS, "iro": 


(We are giving liberal discounts on Bee-Supplies now.) 
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WE WILL BUY 


New Crop Honey, comb and extracted, in any quantity. If you have a crop to 
dispose of, write us fully as to quality, quantity, style of package, etc., and 
you will have our answer by return mail. If we should fail to come to an 
understanding as to price, we may arrange to handle your crop on consign- 
ment, feeling confident that we can do you justice in every respect. 


WE WILL SELL 


to Bee-Keepers, whose crop is not large enough to supply their trade, various 
grades Honey. Let us know-your wants and we will do our best to satisfy 


nd BEESWAX 




















We are in the market to buy Beeswax at any time of the year. Write us 
when you have any to sell. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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